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A  NEW  PLAN 


FOR 

NEGRO  EDUCATION 


THE  plan  as  outlined  herein  was  discussed  and 
approved  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fleur  de  Lis  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  held  on  May  18,  1924. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  eminent  negroes  repre¬ 
senting  all  phases  of  American  life:  colleges,  journals, 
the  professions  and  business.  Among  those  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  discussion  were  Mr.  Charles  S.  Johnson, 
of  New  York,  editor  of  Opportunity ,  a  journal  of  negro 
life;  Dr.  Alain  Locke,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mr.  Woodley  R.  Wells, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  member  of  the 
Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity;  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Fauset, 
public  school  teacher  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  representing  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession;  and  Mr.  Paul  B.  Hogans,  of  Philadelphia,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  negro  in  industrial  life. 

The  plan  presented  represents  a  practical  experience 
of  twenty  years’  application  of  the  principles  of  scien¬ 
tific  education  to  the  various  problems  of  negro  life  in 
America,  which  application  had  been  productive  of 
such  startling  practical  results  of  benefit  to  the  negro 
that  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  present  the  plan  to 
the  educational  world.  The  idea  is  to  show  the  prin¬ 
ciples  at  work  and  to  simplify  them  so  that  they  may 
be  applied  practically  to  all  phases  of  negro  life.  Its 
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value  to  all  classes  of  negroes,  from  the  highly  cultured 
to  the  illiterate,  has  been  demonstrated. 

The  basic  principle  of  our  plan  is  the  application  of 
scientific  method  to  actual  conditions  as  they  exist. 
Briefly,  the  ideas  are  those  which  have  been  worked 
out  during  the  past  thirty  years  by  the  leading  psychol¬ 
ogists  and  educators  of  America  and  Europe,  and  have 
reached  their  height  in  the  work  of  Professor  John 
Dewey,  of  Columbia  ETniversity,  New  York,  who  is 
now  recognized  as  the  leading  authority  on  education 
in  the  world.  Professor  Dewey  was  invited  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  governments  to  study  their  edu¬ 
cational  systems.  He  spent  three  years  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  with  the  highly  successful  results  which  are  now 
generally  known.  The  present  plan  has  been  presented 
iti  all  its  stages  to  Professor  Dewey  and  he  has  endorsed 
the  movement.  The  presentation  of  the  ideas  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dewey  was  made  by  three  of  his  former  pupils 
—  Dr.  Albert  C.  Barnes,  of  the  Barnes  Foundation;  Dr. 
Laurence  Buermeyer,  for  four  years  a  member  of  the 
philosophy  faculty  at  Princeton  University,  Princeton, 
N.  J.;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Munro,  who  held  a  similar 
position  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  a  like 
period.  The  three  last-named  educators,  together  with 
their  associates,  Miss  Mary  Mullen,  Miss  N.  E.  Mullen 
and  Miss  L.  V.  Geiger,  have  been  in  active  daily  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  negro  for  varying  periods  of  time  up  to 
twenty-two  years. 

The  central  idea  of  our  plan  is  based  upon  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  democracy  and  education,  the  soundness  of 
which  is  now  universally  recognized. 

Democracy  means  that  the  interests  of  a  group 
should  be  shared  by  all  members  of  that  group;  and 
that  the  various  groups  which  make  up  society  in 
general  should  interact  fully  and  freely  with  each 
other. 

Education  is  conceived  to  be  the  full  and  free 
development  of  all  the  capacities  with  which  an  indi- 
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vidual  is  endowed  at  birth.  The  function  of  education 
is  to  direct  — that  is,  point  out  — the  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  these  capacities,  but  not  to  control  them.  The 
systems  of  education  in  general  practice  in  public 
schools  and  colleges  are  recognized  as  faulty  in  that 
among  other  things  they  are  not  sufficiently  flexible 
to  provide  for  the  varying  capacities  of  people.  The 
practical  result  has  been  that  a  large  proportion  of 
people  fail  to  receive  that  education  which  means  the 
full  and  free  development  of  all  their  individual  capaci¬ 
ties.  Education  fails  to  touch  their  interests  and  the 
majority  of  people  go  to  school  for  only  a  short  time. 
It  is  particularly  this  class  of  people  who  have  failed 
to  get  the  early  schooling  that  the  plan  herewith  pre¬ 
sented  is  designed  to  reach;  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  having  demonstrated  its  value  also  in  schools  and 
colleges. 

In  such  a  comprehensive  subject  as  education  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  only  brief  fundamentals  can  be 
indicated  at  this  time.  To  make  the  plan  more  intel¬ 
ligible,  a  syllabus  of  the  basic  principles  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  is  now  available  for  distribution  to  those 
interested.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  further  the  plan 
in  its  philosophic  and  psychological  aspects,  and  also 
its  practical  operation  in  actual  existing  conditions, 
are  recommended  to  obtain  three  books  which  are  now 
recognized  as  classics  in  education;  those  books  are: 
Democracy  and  Education ,  by  John  Dewey;  Schools  of 
Tomorrow ,  by  John  Dewey  and  Evelyn  Dewey;  New 
Schools  for  Old ,  by  Evelyn  Dewey. 

The  first  basic  principle  of  our  plan  is  that  education 
is  not  a  thing  in  itself— that  is,  a  thing  apart  from 
life  — but  a  method  of  meeting  all  the  problems  of  life, 
which  we  know  is  a  continually  developing  experience. 
It  has  proved  that  education  is  not  merely  a  product 
of  formal  schools  and  colleges,  but  a  reaction  between 
the  individual  and  his  environment.  It  has  been 
shown  that  any  phase  of  human  activity  — the  church, 
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factory,  lodge,  club,  in  fact  any  institution  which 
human  beings  have  found  interesting  or  necessary  — 
may  be  made  the  means  of  attaining  a  degree  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  culture  which  is  capable  of  developing  the 
full  capacities  of  an  individual,  so  that  that  individual 
may  take  his  place  among  the  leaders  in  all  cultural, 
social  and  economic  activities.  Numerous  instances 
of  the  proof  of  this  statement  are  on  record.  One  of 
the  most  striking  instances  is  an  industrial  establish¬ 
ment,  some  of  the  negroes  in  which  had  only  primary 
school  educations  and  not  any  of  whom  had  more  than 
a  grammar  school  education,  where,  by  means  of  the 
application  of  these  principles  of  education  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  environment,  they  have  attained  to  a 
good  economic,  educational  and  cultural  level.  They 
say  that  obtaining  an  education  in  this  way  — as  the 
best  authorities  define  education— is  an  adventure,  as 
much  fun  as  playing  a  game,  and  that  their  participation 
in  it  has  enriched  their  daily  lives. 

Another  basic  principle  of  our  plan  is  that  mind  is 
not  a  name  for  something  complete  in  itself,  but  that 
it  is  a  course  of  action  in  which  aims,  ends,  selec¬ 
tion  of  means  to  attain  ends,  are  intelligently  directed. 
By  intelligent  direction  is  meant  the  formation  of  the 
habit  of  observation  of  facts,  reflection  upon  those  facts 
and  testing  them  by  the  results  which  they  produce. 
It  shows  that  the  individual  and  the  world  are  engaged 
with  each  other  in  a  constantly  developing  situation; 
that  experience  is  only  truly  experience  when  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  affected  by  his  environment  and  he  in  turn 
affects  that  environment.  It  defines  interest  as  an 
anxiety  concerning  future  consequences  which  impels 
the  individual  to  do  something  to  obtain  better  conse¬ 
quences  and  avoid  worse  ones.  It  means  that  culture 
is  the  capacity  of  constantly  expanding  the  range  and 
accuracy  of  the  perceptions  which  the  individual  obtains 
from  the  varied  contacts  with  life.  Such  an  education 
develops  initiative,  inventiveness  and  the  ability  of  the 
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individual  to  re-adapt  himself  to  that  constantly 
changing  situation. 

Another  basic  principle  of  our  plan  is  that  education 
is  essentially  a  social  affair  and  that  it  results  when  an 
exchange  of  ideas  is  effected  between  various  individ¬ 
uals.  The  operation  of  this  plan  has  shown  that  the 
best  method  to  improve  social  conditions  is  to  so 
organize  education  th^t  the  natural  active  tendencies 
of  people  shall  be  fully  enlisted  in  doing  something 
where  the  doing  requires  observation,  acquiring  infor¬ 
mation,  the  use  of  constructive  imagination.  It  has 
proved  that  the  mere  acquiring  of  knowledge  is  not 
education,  but  that  the  function  of  knowledge  is  to  be 
useful  to  the  process  of  thinking;  that  knowledge  makes 
our  thinking  solid,  secure,  fertile. 

The  social  value  of  the  plan  of  education  advocated 
capitalizes  the  very  obvious  human  fact  that  individ¬ 
uals  vary  both  in  their  interests  and  in  their  capacities. 
It  takes  into  account  the  many  different  interests  which 
people  have  and  that  all  minds  do  not  work  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  by  an  exchange  of  ideas  among  persons 
who  have  different  interests  that  education  becomes 
more  real  and  meaningful  to  individuals  and  tencls  to 
promote  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  the  different 
types  which  one  finds  in  all  social  groups. 

The  point  in  this  plan  of  education  which  makes  it 
of  vital  importance  to  every  negro,  whatever  his  social, 
educational  or  economic  level,  is  that  the  very  prob¬ 
lems  which  affect  the  negro’s  life  in  America  can  be 
made  the  means  of  developing  his  mind;  and  nobody 
disputes  that  the  real  purpose  of  education  is  to  develop 
the  mind.  Heretofore  it  has  been  only  the  educated 
negro  who  has  given  intelligent  attention  to  these  prob¬ 
lems  which  affect  every  negro  in  his  struggle  for  social 
and  economic  equality  in  American  life.  But,  thanks 
to  the  many  years’  work  of  the  brilliant  young  negro 
leaders  who  have  been  graduated  from  the  leading  uni¬ 
versities  of  America  and  Europe,  the  problems  of  vital 
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interest  to  every  negro  have  been  analyzed  by  scientific 
method  and  so  simplified  that  the  meaning  of  these 
problems  and  the  method  of  dealing  with  them  can  be 
grasped  by  the  ordinary,  every-day,  uneducated  negro, 
even  the  illiterate  one.  Better  still,  it  has  been  proved 
that  by  the  participation  of  the  uneducated  negro  in 
the  discussion  of  these  problems  there  have  resulted 
practical  plans  which  have  eliminated  many  of  the 
injustices  and  prejudices  which  have  obstructed  the 
negro’s  progress  and  have  led  to  a  utilization  of  the 
negro’s  individual  characteristics  for  the  improvement 
of  American  civilization. 

To  put  this  educational  plan  into  practical  operation 
is,  of  course,  the  most  important  problem  to  be  met. 
It  is  upon  this  question  that  the  negro  leaders  above 
referred  to  and  the  distinguished  white  educators 
already  mentioned  have  worked  in  unison,  and  have 
devised  a  plan  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  results 
which  will  be  strikingly  noticeable  in  American  life 
within  a  short  time. 

The  practical  carrying  out  of  the  plan  is  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  negroes.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Johnson, 
Professor  Alain  Locke,  certain  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  Fleur  de  Lis  Club,  will  each  do  his  particular  part 
in  both  the  organization  and  the  practical  execution  of 
the  plan.  Back  of  these  negroes  and  with  its  full  sup¬ 
port  is  the  intellectual  achievement  embodied  in  the 
monumental  work  of  Professor  Dewey  and  that  of  his 
former  pupils  and  associates  above  mentioned.  This 
body  of  scientific  white  men  is  known  all  over  the 
world  for  their  contributions  to  education  and  science 
in  general  and  for  their  especial  desire  to  see  the  negro 
realize  his  native  endowments  which,  when  developed, 
have  added  such  a  marvelous  contribution  to  the  spirit¬ 
ual  richness  of  our  age.  At  this  moment  the  intellectual 
and  artistic  leaders  in  France,  Germany,  Poland  and 
Austria  are  reading  in  their  own  journals  about  the 
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young  American  negroes  who  brought  about  the  change 
in  educated  public  opinion  concerning  the  intellectual 
and  artistic  status  of  the  American  negro. 

Eminent  authorities  on  education  say  that  they 
believe  the  plan  proposed  is  the  first  scientific  and 
practical  effort  made  to  adequately  solve  the  negro 
problem.  They  realize  that  nobody  but  the  negro  him¬ 
self  can  do  the  actual  work  of  putting  the  plan  into 
effect.  By  unanimous  consent  of  everybody  concerned, 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Johnson,  of  New  York,  has  been  selected 
to  be  the  acting  director  of  the  movement  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  Professor  Locke,  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Fauset  and  Mr.  Paul  B.  Hogans.  This  committee  is 
temporary  and  will  be  enlarged  to  include  representa¬ 
tives  from  every  city  in  the  United  States  as  soon  as 
other  cities  besides  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Wash¬ 
ington  have  communicated  with  Mr.  Johnson  and  sig¬ 
nified  their  willingness  and  desire  to  participate  in  the 
movement.  What  is  needed,  first  of  all,  is  for  members 
of  all  the  professions,  especially  clergymen  and  teachers, 
representatives  of  social  clubs,  lodges,  fraternities  and 
all  other  already  existing  social  organizations,  to  com¬ 
municate  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
above  mentioned.  As  the  movement  becomes  further 
organized,  trained  thinkers,  speakers  and  writers  will 
offer  their  services  to  organizations  in  the  various 
cities.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  education,  when 
applied  according  to  this  plan,  is  not  looked  upon  as  a 
tiresome  task,  but  as  an  adventure  as  full  of  interest  and 
meaning  as  a  game. 

It  is  to  be  especially  emphasized  that  this  plan  of 
education  is  not  designed  to  teach  useful  trades  that 
would  tend  to  keep  the  negro  in  a  subservient  position, 
but  would  lead  him  to  share  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
the  higher  intellectual  and  artistic  activities  of  our 
nation. 
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HOW  TO  BEGIN 
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ASSEMBLE  the  group  in  any  available  room  in  a 
-ZX  church,  hall,  factory,  office,  home,  etc.  Select  a 
topic  which  deals  with  any  phase  of  the  negro’s  life  in 
America.  In  every  issue  of  Opportunity ,  a  journal  of 
negro  life,  will  be  found  more  than  one  article  which  is 
sure  to  interest,  to  get  the  personal  attention  of  every¬ 
body  at  the  meeting.  Have  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
read  the  article  slowly,  and  pause  at  the  end  of  each  sen¬ 
tence  to  explain  its  meaning  in  such  simple  terms  that 
even  the  least  informed  of  those  present  will  grasp  the 
idea  presented.  Select  several  members  of  the  group  to 
state  to  the  class  what  the  sentence  means  to  his  or 
her  particular  mind.  Let  the  chairman  emphasize 
repeatedly  that  every  member  of  the  group  must  get 
rid  of  his  timidity  enough  to  say  what  he  understands 
by  the  idea  just  read.  This  point  is  vital,  because  no 
real  progress  can  be  made  until  each  member  of  the 
group  has  stated  what  the  idea  means  to  his  particular 
mind;  that  is,  the  plan  has  for  its  chief  purpose  the 
development  in  each  individual  of  the  habit  of  using 
his  own  mind,  no  matter  how  clumsily  at  first  and 
regardless  of  grammar  or  poverty  of  language.  When 
persisted  in,  this  practice  of  obtaining  the  contents  of 
each  individual’s  mind  will  yield  surprising  results  in 
the  information  it  gives  to  the  chairman  concerning 
why  the  negro  has  failed  to  respond  to  the  sound  advice 
and  instruction  which  have  been  offered  to  him  for  so 
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many  years  by  those  people  who  have  a  sincere  desire 
to  help  the  negro  as  an  individual  and  as  a  group.  The 
reason  is  that  much  of  the  instruction  heretofore  given 
has  failed  to  mean  anything  personal  to  the  individual 
hearer's  life,  in  the  majority  of  cases.  To  form  this 
habit  of  individual  expression  in  the  presence  of  others 
will  be  the  first  serious  task  of  the  chairman  of  the 
class;  but  patience  and  persistence  will  always  have 
the  result  that,  after  a  few  meetings,  every  member  of 
the  class  will  find  that  he  has  something  to  say  and 
that  he  likes  to  say  it.  Education,  in  its  accurate 
sense,  has  thus  been  started;  the  individual  has  used 
his  own  mind  and  expressed  his  ideas  to  others;  the 
negro  has  become  a  thinking  and  a  social  being. 

After  each  idea  contained  in  the  topic  presented  has 
been  thus  gone  over  by  means  of  free  expression  from 
each  member  of  the  class,  the  chairman  should  ask 
each  person  present  to  tell  in  his  own  words  the  story 
contained  in  the  article  as  printed.  As  each  individual 
recites  his  conception  of  the  story,  the  chairman  can 
tactfully  supply  any  ideas  which  the  reciter  has  omitted 
and  which  are  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the 
story  as  a  whole. 

‘Another  difficulty  will  be  to  keep  the  members  of 
the  class  from  accepting  as  facts  what  is  merely  their 
beliefs.  That  difficulty  is  a  universal  one  with  all 
human  beings,  even  the  most  cultivated;  it  will  be  that 
of  the  chairman,  and  he  too  must  be  on  his  guard 
against  it.  The  best  practical  remedy  is  for  the 
chairman  himself  to  listen  with  an  open  mind  to  what 
each  member  says,  regardless  of  the  chairman's  own 
conceptions  of  the  situation.  Education  is  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  a  different  presentation  of  an  idea  into  what 
we  have  already  in  our  minds  about  the  particular 
subject.  The  exchange  between  individuals  of  these 
various  aspects  of  the  same  idea,  and  the  open  discus¬ 
sion  of  each  phase,  have  the  practical  effect  of  revealing 
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how  much  of  the  contents  of  our  minds  is  personal, 
ofttimes  irrational,  belief.  At  this  stage,  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  opinions  of  the  class  with  what  is  stated  in 
the  article  which  forms  the  subject  of  discussion,  is  an 
invaluable  help  in  separating  mere  beliefs  from  real 
facts.  However,  that  does  not  imply  that  the  author 
of  the  article,  who  also  expresses  beliefs,  is  right  and 
the  members  of  the  class  wrong.  It  means  that  the 
class  has  contributed  something  personal  to  the  ideas 
under  discussion,  and  these  ideas  should  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  local  leader  of  the  new  educational 
movement,  who  will  explain  the  reasons  stated  in  the 
article,  compare  their  validity  with  those  of  the  class 
and  report  back  to  the  class  the  results  of  the  highly 
organized  thinking  conducted  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
movement. 

The  plan  above  outlined  is  designed  for  the  small 
class  of  from  six  to  twelve  people,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  the  class  should  not  exceed  twelve  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  best  results  are  obtained  from  meeting  twice 
weekly,  and  before  each  meeting  the  topic  is  assigned 
and  the  particular  article  to  be  discussed  is  specified 
and  read  by  each  member  of  the  class.  About  once 
a  month  these  various  classes,  made  up  from  the  church, 
lodge,  club,  factory,  neighborhood,  etc.,  should  have 
a  joint  meeting  with  other  classes  made  up  from  other 
and  similar  organizations,  and  this  conjoint  meeting 
held  in  a  church  or  hall.  The  chairmen  of  the  classes 
should  confer  with  the  local  leaders  concerning  the 
subjects  which  have  been  discussed  at  the  various 
classes,  the  difficulties  encountered,  new  ideas  devel¬ 
oped  and  present  suggestions  for  improvement  of 
methods.  At  these  conjoint  meetings  various  local 
leaders  and  members  of  the  central  committee  will 
deal  with  the  subjects  which  have  been  discussed  in 
the  class.  The  clearing  house  for  the  ideas,  plans, 
problems,  etc.,  of  each  city  will  be  the  central  office 
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in  New  York  City,  and  the  journal  of  negro  life. 
Opportunity ,  will  devote  special  space  and  attention 
to  the  presentation  of  the  ideas  developed  and  will 
do  all  in  its  power  to  convert  the  movement  into  one 
in  which  the  negroes  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  will 
participate. 


Mr.  Charles  S.  Johnson,  Director, 

127  E.  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  Alain  Locke, 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Fauset, 

1923  N.  Van  Pelt  Street,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

Mr.  Paul  B.  Hogans, 

24  N.  Fortieth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Committee 
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